price 5c! 
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this is the human and 
natural hope cf every 
man and woman 


OU are sending your child to school and you went there 
yourself once, in order to learn how to get the most 
out of life. That’s a good reason. 


As a matter of plain fact, preparation for a successful life 
is the best and only reason for an education. 


It’s one of the best reasons, too, for owning the new 
Britannica. For the Britannica itself is education far beyond 
the limits of any school curriculum. 

The Britannica is education always serving man, woman 
and child within reading distance of it. It is education, enter- 
taining and authoritative, prepared by the authorities them- 
selves—renowned men and women who are steeped in the 
cultural heritage of the world, but who play a major part in 
the active, progressive life of today. Such men and women 
know the kind of help people need and give it to them 
in the pages of the Britannica. 


Abreast of the times 


Education itse/f, however, is progressive. You can be edu- 
cated today, and far from educated next year. 


There is no better foundation for an education than the new 
14th Edition of the Britannica; and there is no better way of 
continuing to be educated than by owning and using the 
New Britannica. It keeps you up to date. 


Now is the time to buy it— 


because the Britannica has recently made an unprecedented 
reduction of many dollars from the previous standard price— 
a reduction which brings it within easy reach of everybody. 


Before the new printing went to press, it was found that the 
manufacturers could make substantial economies in the cost of 
paper and binding materials, provided the new printing equaled 
the largest single printing the Britannica ever made. 


Order n.,w—the saving goes to you 


These economies, and we say it with absolute truth, we are 
passing over entirely to you. So long as this printing lasts. 


Thousands who have always wanted the Britannica are now 
buying it. And we believe this printing—large as it was—will be 
sold out in a comparatively short time. Frankly, we don’t know 
whether this unusually low price can ever be duplicated again. 


Consequently, you cannot afford to delay. Send at once 
for particulars. Today is the time to get full details about 
the new low prices—the lowest at which it has ever been 


EDUCATORS SAY 


“The Britannica contains ma- 
terial for a very large degree of 
self-education on the part cf cny 
individual having access to it. It 
is a surprisingly complete com- 
pendium of knowledge. 

Ernest M. Hopkins 
President, Dartmouth College 


“From the very beginning of 
school life the seeking mind of a 
child should be in a position to 
acquire reliable information.This 
he gets in the Britannica, un- 
questionably.” 

i Willis A. Sutton 
Recent Pres.,Nat’1 Education Ass'n 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


The New BRITANNICA 
you get the most out life 


A NEW COMPACT BOOKCASE 
of mahogany, has been specially designed 
for the 24 volumes. It will meet the require- 
ments of the large or the small room, 


possible to advertise the latest Edition 
the Britannica. 


$5 DOWN and ONLY $5 a month 


Under our Thrift Plan only $5 down is required to 
the set to your home for immediate use. The balancq 
payable in a few monthly instalments of $5 or m 


WHAT YOU GET 


Many people may not realize that the twenty-f 
large volumes carry 35,000,000 words written by 3,51 
authorities. Richly illustrated with 15,000 pictur 
many in full color, and with 500 maps. All made ¢ 
to use by 500,000 separate entries in the index. 


Send for 62-Page FREE Booklet today 
Fill out the corner blank below, mail it to us, and 
receive free by return mail a beautiful 
62-page booklet, rich with color plates, 
maps and sample pages. It contains a 
full description of the Britannica, and 
how you can make it your most use- 
ful possession. Send for the large 
booklet today. No obligation. 


ee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue—New York City Dept. 0 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligatio, } 
62-page illustrated booklet with color plates and maps * 
the new Britannica, and low price offer representing @™ 
of many dollars. 


Name 


Address... 
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at Chicago. 

Enwin L. Lopvatra, M. S., is at Washington University, 
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Ausa Laxvon Roor wrote the poem published this 
month after a visit to the mother of Paul Laurence 
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HAMPTON 


COURSES 
leading 


to degree of 
Bachelor 


of Science 


in nine 


schools 


ARTHUR HOWE, President 


THB SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE — Aims to develop 
teachers of agriculture, farm demonstration agents and 
qualified rural leaders. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders 
by instruction in building methods, field management, 
building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 
principles of architecture. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and 
young women for business and teaching positions along 
a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for 
high schools, for intermediate and grammar grades, and 
for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teach- 
ers of Home Economics for high schools and to train 
efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships 
in schools, colleges, and branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need 
for well-trained musicians to serve as teachers and to 
cooperate in the advancement of music in church, school, 
and community. 

THE SCHOOL FOR NURSES—Aims to yprepare students 
primarily to become public health nurses and supervisors. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—One term of thirty school days 

for teachers exclusively. Graduate work leading to 


the degree of Master of Arts. June 16 to July 22. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses in thirteen dif- 
ferent trades, with academic work on the high school or 
college level, offered to students sixteen years and over. 

HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


LOCATION—College 
South. 


town 


Industrial Education. 


oe 


Morgan College 


(Co-educational) 
Baltimore, Md. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., B.S. 
in Education, B.S. in Home Economics, B.S. in 
Music. 


Founded 1865 


between North and 


DEPARTMENT 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of Education in 
Maryland,—the Regents of the University of 
New York,—American Medical Association. | 


oe 
POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 


REGISTRATION—I1st semester Sept. 19th; second 
semester Feb. 4th. | 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks—June 27th. 


ee 


For Information Address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


Courses leading to the 
following degrees: 


A.B., B.S., Th.B., and 
B.S. in Home Economics 


For particulars address The Dean 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 

in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDPSTER B. WASHIN N. A. M. 
139 Auburn Avenue, Northeast Atlanta, Georgia 


| Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
THE BEST SCHOOL FOR THE 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
with a splendid 
NEW DORMITORY 

Unexcelled Divinity School 
Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
YNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 
An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly developments—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A. 
athletics, all live features. 

For information address 


S. H. ARCHER, President 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSBE, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industria! 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE. President 


THE 


RIDGE, MARYLAND 
Junior and Senior High School for Young Men and 
Women with CORRELATED INDUSTRIES 

Splendid location on 200 acre farm overlooking 
Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac. 
Normal and happy family life under experienced 
supervision. 
Plenty of out-door recreation, dramatics and other 
student activities. 
Constant spiritual direction, Opportunity for daily 
Communion. 
Mass on all First Fridays, Special Lenten Devotions. 
Non-Catholics welcomed. 

For terms and further information, address: 

Victor H. Dantex, Principal 


THE CARDINAL GIBBONS INSTITUTE 
Ridge, Saint Mary’s County, Maryland 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 


Trespondence students. 
85 West 118th St., New York City 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


Phone MOnunent 21D 


and Great Financial Rewards! 
New Location New Building - 
—— More Dentists Are Needed —— 

Write for Information 


Department of Dentistry 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


“Now Is the Time to Prepare for Efficient Service 
New Equipment 


| 


YATENT po 
TRADE-MARK sy NOW 
REG. PATENT ATTORNEY PROF. ENGINEER 
What is your invention? No charge for consultation 


Send me a simple sketch or model for 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE 


|\THE EDUCATIONAL 
| INSTITUTIONS 


advertised in 
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will send you 
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Mrs. George H. Gould, Active Chairman, Committee of Arrange- 
ments for National Conference of the Urban League, which meets 
in Pittsburgh, Pa.. May 12-14th 
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National Conference of the Urban League 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 12-14, 1932 


THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


| Thursday, May 12, 1932 


| 12:30-2:00 


9.00-10:00 a. m—REGISTRATION 
10:00-12:00 m.—P residing: 
kK. D. Brown, Vice-President, 
Urban League of Pittsburgh 
THE DEPRESSION—SOME CAUSES AND 
EFFECTS 
Francis D. Tyson, Department of Economies, 
University of Pittsburgh 
RACIAL ASPECTS OF THE CURRENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 
John C. Dancy, Executive Secretary, 
Detroit Urban League 
DISCUSSION 
AS SEEN BY THE RELIEF AGENCIES 


a) 
Henry Shepard, Director of the Assn. for the 
Improvement of the Poor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

b) AS SEEN BY THE EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES 
Alonzo C, Thayer, Secretary, Industrial Depart- 
ment, Chicago Urban League 

ce) AS SEEN BY THE CHARACTER BUILDING 


AGENCIES 
Gerald FE. Allen, Director, Division of Recreation 
for Colored People, Board of Education, Balti- 
more, Md. 

LUNCHEON SEMINAR 

Presiding: 

R. Templeton Smith, First Vice-President, 

Urban League of Pittsburgh 
TRAINING FOR SOCIAL PROGRAMS 
Forrester B. Washington, Director, Atlanta School 
of Social Work, Atlanta, Georgia. 
DISCUSSION 
—Louise S. Bromley, Bishop Tuttle ‘Training 

School, Raleigh, 

J. R. E. Lee, President, A. & M. College, 

Tallahassee, Florida 

2:30-4:15 p. m—PLANNING FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
Presiding: 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Professor of Social 
Work, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

SOCIAL SURVEYS AS A BASIS FOR 
PLANNING 

Manuel C. Elmer, Department of Sociology, 

University of Pittsburgh 

Ira De A. Reid, Director, Department of 

Research, National Urban League 

RECENT PROJECTS IN SOCIAL PLANNING 
Cincinnati—J. M. Ragland, Executive Secretary, 
Negro Civic Welfare Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus—N. B. Allen, Executive Secretary, Co- 
lumbus Urban League, Columbus, Ohio 
Houston—Jesse Thomas, Director, 
Field, National Urban League 
Milwaukee—William V. Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
Milwaukee Urban League, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Omaha—J. Harvey Kerns, Executive Secretary, 
Omaha Urban League, Omaha, Nebraska 
8:15 p. m—OPEN MEETING 
Presiding: 
Robert L. Vann, Editor, Pittsburgh Courier, 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

RACIAL ADJUSTMENTS—TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 
—Elmer A. Carter, Editor, Opportunity Magazine, 

New York City. 

—L. Hollingsworth Wood, President, National 

Urban League, New York City. 

—Mordecai W. Johnson, President, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Southern 


Friday, May 13, 1932 
10:00-12:10 p.m.—RAISING THE LEVEL OF LIVING 
Presiding: 
John D. Beatty, Secretary of Recommendations, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I. THRU OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS— 


a) FOR MALE WORKERS 
—John T. Clark, Executive Secretary, Urban 
League of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

b) FOR FEMALE WORKERS 


—Josephine P. Holmes, Supervisor, New York 
State Employment Service 
DISCUSSION 
Robert J. Elzy, Executive Secretary, Brooklyn 
Urban League, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
12:15 p. m—CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH 
12:30-2:00 p. m—LUNCHEON MEETING 
Presiding: 
Helen Glenn ‘Tyson, Assistant Deputy, State Wel- 
fare Department, Penna. 
RAISING THE LEVEL OF LIVING (Continued) 
Presiding: 
Arthur C. Holden, President, New York Urban 
League, New York City 
THRU FAMILY REHABILITATION 
—Myrtle Hull Elkins, Director, Work for Colored 
Children, ‘The Children’s Home, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DISCUSSION 
Miss Leanora Pritchett, Director, Utopia Children’s 
House, New York City. 
RAISING THE LEVEL OF LIVING 
(Continued) 
THRU COMMUNITY ADJUSTMENTS 
a) HOUSING PROGRAMS 
—Clara Burrill Bruce, Assistant Resident 
Manager, Paul Laurence Dunbar Garden 
Apartments, Ine., New York City 
NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATIONS 
—Grace S$. Lowndes, Civie Secretary, Urban 
League of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
—M. ©. Bousfield, Vice-President and Chief 
Medical Examiner, Supreme Liberty Life 
Insurance Co., Chicago, Hlinois 
DISCUSSION 
Wiley A. Hall, Executive Secretary, Richmond 
Urban League, Richmond, Virginia 


2:30-4:30) p.m, 


b) 


7:00-9:30 p. m.—DINNER MEETING 
Presiding: 
Robert L. Wilson, President, Urban League of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
HUMAN FACTORS IN SOCIAL PLANNING 
The Child—Owen R. Lovejoy, Executive Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, New York City 
The Adult—Lloyd Garrison, Treasurer, 
Urban League, New York City 
The Negro Community—Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary, National Urban League, 
New York City 


Saturday, May 14, 1932 
BREAKFAST MEETING 


National 


10:00-1:30 p. m. 


EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE 
(Closed session for Urban League Staffs and 
Board Members) 
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ITTSBURGH, industrial capital — of 

America, offers an ideal setting for the 
1932 Annual Conference of the National 
Urban League. Here in 
1914 in response to the 
insistent urge of her in- 
dustrial captains, a veritable army of black 
workers deserted their humble homes and 
their fields and swarmed over the Alleghen- 
ies to be swallowed up in her outlying 
mines, her huge steel mills and her roaring 
foundries. It was the beginning of that mi- 
gration which would not end until upward 
of a million and a half people from the 
rural South had been sucked into the vortex 
of American industry. As might have been 
expected, their coming created grave social 
problems in the centers of industry. prob- 
lems of housing, of recreation, of crime, of 
black and white labor, of racial adjustment. 
This black horde lured by specious prom- 
ises were moved by a vague hope that their 
economic and civie status would be _ bet- 
tered. They placed their brawn on the al- 
tars of Production to pile up wealth, a part 
of which they were to receive in the form 
of wages that would insure a better liveli- 
hood. The social problems created by their 
presence were not of their making, nor was 
their solution their responsibility. The re- 
sponsibility then as now belonged to the 
community at the behest of whose indus- 
tries these men and women left their home- 
land. Ten years ago the Urban League met 
in Pittsburgh to outline social procedure for 
the assimilation of the migrants. Today the 
Urban League meets in Pittsburgh to out- 
line another program: For the roar of in- 
dustry in shop and mine is stilled and 
thousands and tens of thousands of black 
and white workers with sullen mien and 
spiritless countenance aimlessly and hope- 
lessly walk the streets. 

In a year fraught with uncertainty and 
disquietude as to the future of American 


Pittsburgh 


* The owner of the copyright of the picture on the Cover by Thevenaz could not be located. 


workers, it is fitting that the Urban | cague 
should once again turn its attention (o an 
examination of the forces, economic, social 
and civic, which will determine the destiny 
of the Negro for the next decade. That 
changes of vast import in the life of the 
American people are taking shape, no one 
can doubi. How will the Negro fare in the 
new dispensation? Will he be increa-inglh 
a participant in the life of the nation, or 
will he remain an industrial puppet dancing 
on the strings of opportunism alternately 
pulled by Capital and Labor: a_ political 
nonentity incapable of divorcing a false 
romanticism from hard realiiy: social 
pariah reluctantly tolerated by his fellow 
citizens? On the play and interplay of the 
gathering forces of change the Urban 
League turns the light of scientific inquiry 
in order to point the way to the establish- 
ment of a more equitable social order 
nearer to the oft evoked ideals of 
Democracy. 


()PPORTUNITY extends its sincere con- 
gratulations to Charles W. Cranford. 
winner of the $100.00 award for his short 
story, A Plantation Epi- 
The Opportunity sode. and no less to the 
Award one hundred and seven- 
ty-five men and women 
who entered manuscripts in the contest. As 
has been announced in Opportuniry. the 
value of the manuscripts from the stand: 
point of magazine publication was the prin- 
cipal factor upon which the judges based 
their decision. The contest confirmed the 
belief that there are a group of youn: 
Negroes who can write not only interest 
ingly but brilliantly, that the future of 
the American Negro in creative literature is 
definitely assured, and that the depiction of 
Negro life need not rest solely on the efforts 
of those who see Negro life through the di- 
torted lens of outworn social dogma. 
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HE $100.00 award offered by Opportunity 

Magazine for the best short story or es- 
ay of 5000 words has been awarded to 
Charles W. Cranford of Cassville, West Vir- 
ginia, for his story, A Plantation Episode. 
A total of one hundred and seventy-five manu- 
eripts were entered in the contest. They 
came from nearly every state in the Union, 
from the West Indies and from Africa. 
Charles Cranford was born in’ Buxten, 
lowa, June 25, 1907. For six years he at- 
tnded the public 
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Charles W. Cranford 


Winner of Oprorrunrry Award 


command the critical acumen of a more @is- 


tinguished group than those who consented to 
act as judges in this contest. 

Edward J. O’Brien, now at Oxford, for a 
number of years has edited an Anthology of the 
Best Short Stories that have appeared in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain. He is the author of 
many books, including The Bloody Fool, The 
Advance of the American Short Story, The 


Dance of the Machines. 
Rudolph Fisher, whose 


schools of Degnan, Ok- 
lahoma. From Oklaho- 
ma his family moved to 
West Virginia and he 
completed the grammar 
school of Harrison 
County in that State. 
In 1925 he was gradu- 
ated from the Kelly 
Miller High School in 
Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, Whereupon he en- 
tered West Virginia 
State College, and in 
1930 received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of 
Science in Business Ad- 
Since his 


ministration. 
graduation he has en- 
gaged in various kinds 
of work—clerical, sec- 
retarial, and occasion- 
ally he has substituted as a teacher in an ele- 
mentary school. In the meantime he has done 
free lance writing for newspapers and maga- 
zines. A short story, Coke, was published in 
Opportunity in July, 1929, and recently an- 
other one, The Rat, was featured in Grit. He 
plans to study short story writing and maga- 
zine editing and looks forward to a career in 
journalism. He lives with his parents in Cass- 
ville, West Virginia, and is unmarried. 

Few literary contests have been able to 


Charles W. Cranford 


short stories have ap- 
peared in many of 
America’s best maga- 
zines, is the author of 
The Walls of Jericho. 
Although physician 
by profession. Dr. Fish- 
er not only has attained 
high rank as a short 
story writer but as a 
critic of novels dealing 
with Negro life. His 
book reviews, which 
have appeared in the 
New York Herald Trib- 
une, have been charac- 
terized by a_ sensitive 
appreciation of style 
and a profound knowl- 
edge of the vagaries of 
Negro life in America. 

Carl W. Ackerman 
is the dean of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. He was formerly special 
correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post 
in Mexico, Spain, France and Switzerland, and 
has been associated with the New York Tribune 
and New York T'imes. He is the author of Mez- 
ico’s Dilemma; Trailing the Bolsheviki; Ger- 
many, the Next Republic and other books. 

A Plantation Episode, the story which was 
awarded the $100.00 prize, will be published 
in a future issue of Opportunity. 
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RANGEBURG, South Carolina, is one of 

the old towns of the South. It is situated 
in Orangeburg County which is in the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, and is the banking, commercial, 
industrial and marketing center 


OPPORTUNITY 


The Oldest Sawmill in the South 
The Story of A Unique Negro Family 


By E. Horace Fircuett 


May, 1939 


ton County, South Carolina. A sister of th, 
senior member of the present firm still reside 
on the site where the mill was first constructed 
After John Sulton’s death his son (colored) 
Dennis, operated the plant u- 


of the rich lands of this section 
of the Palmetto State. The city 
is just forty-eight miles from 
the capital of the State ,Colum- 
bia, seventy-eight miles 
from the seaport of Charleston. 
Orangeburg was settled shortly 
after 1700 and was named in 
honor of William, Prince of 
Orange. 

Although the population of 
this town is small, about 9,000, 
it bears the earmarks of a 
large sophisticated urban cen- 
ter. This may be accounted for 


Any business 
that is able to persist for 
107 consecutive years is a 
phenomenon. 
business is administered by 
a Negro family not as a 
Negro business but in the 
broad competitive field, it 
calls for analysis. 
Fitchett discusses this in- 
stitution from the socio- 
logical perspective. 


Tue Eprror. 


der the same name until 1873. 
at which time he installed a cir 
cular steam mill. In 1876 Den 
nis Sulton branched out into 
the flour mill business and pass. 
ed his sawmill interest to his 
son J. J. Sulton, who is an a 
tive member of the present firm, 
and together with his two sons 
comprise the entire managerial 
staff. The plant became an in- 
terest of the fourth generatio 
when in 1903, the two sons be 
came co-partners in the enter 
prise. It was in this vear also 
that the mill was moved to Or- 


enter prise 


When that 


Mr. 


in part, by the fact, that it is 
an educational center. T'wo of the well known 
colleges are located here: Claflin University 
established in 1869, and the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College which came into being 
by an act of the assembly of 1895. These are the 
sources of highest social and cultural stimula- 
tion for Negroes here. Moreover, many of the 
inhabitants of this city have well preserved, 
both on record and in their memories, family 
achievements which are more than sectional in 
scope and significance. 

The December 15, 1931 issue of the Southern 
Lumberman stated: ... “that, so far as can be 
learned, the oldest continuous lumber manufac- 
turing operation under one name in the South 
is the J. J. Sulton and Sons, at Orangeburg, 
South Carolina.” According to the testimony 
of the Sultons themselves the company was 
founded in 1825 — 107 years ago — by John 
Sulton, the grandfather of the senior member 
of the present firm. The grandfather was a 
white man, whose father was a_ native of 
Turkey. The plant as an infant enterprise was 
of necessity very simple. Its source of power 
was water, with a vertical whip-saw mill. The 
mill was built near what is now Chapin, Lexing- 


angeburg. 

The mobile character of the Sulton industry 
—in its early history——was a mere reflex of th 
general industrial life of America. Befor 
moving to its present location it had changed 
places some twenty times. One important 
ecological factor, in the early days, was dis 
tance or proximity to raw material. The unit 
of space which had to be covered when roads 
were bad and transportation generally slow, 
was a significant fact in any business venture. 
It meant that an enterprise had to be located 
near its source of raw materials. Today dis- 
tance has become a time-cost concept since our 
revolutionary changes in transportation facili- 
Professor R. D. McKenzie says: “Dis- 
tance is measured by minutes and cents rather 
than by vards and miles.” 


ties. 


For the past twenty years, therefore, the 
sawmill has been more stable than any period 
during its long history. Besides the trucks 
which are used for transporting raw material 
to the Sulton mill, there is a private railroad 
siding, upon which cars enter their vards. This 
track was laid for the firm’s specific use when 
the railroad company granted that privilege 
upon failing to comply with the firm’s request 
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to coustruct one for them. This railroad sid- 
ing, designated “private property,” was con- 
structed at a cost of $1,000. 

The plant, as it stands today, was planned 
by McDuffy Sulton, the elder son of J. J. Sul 
ton. He is a mechanical engineer, having re- 
ceived his education at Claflin College. He is 
the general superintendent of operations and 
looks after all the mechanical features of 
the plant. J. Sulton, who also. re- 
ceived his training at Claflin, is chief grading 
inspector and shipping clerk. The father, on 
the other hand, received a limited amount of 
formal education. His training was given, for 
the most part, by private tutors just before 
and soon after the Civil War. But having been 
born into and come up through the business, 
he has acquired insight which makes him an 
indispensable factor in the progress of the fam- 
ily enterprise. For a period of fifty-six years 
he has been actively identified with the manage- 
ment of the plant; and though seventy-seven 
vears of age, still attends to his own timber 
estimating and timber buying. 

The J. J. Sulton and Sons mill covers an 
area Of some ten acres. The plant is a 25,000 
foot daily capacity sawmill, with modern dry 
kilns and planing mill. Running at full ca- 
pacity this firm produces approximately 7,000,- 
000 feet of finished lumber annually: and at 
such times the sales have aggregated a sum of 
$125,000 per vear. 

While there has been 
a time when the labor 
force was composed of 
both white and colored 
men, at present the 
total force is colored, 
consisting of sixty em- 
plovees during nor- 
mal business periods. 


Some of these men 
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have worked for the firm from fifteen to twenty 
years and labor turnover is not a problem. 
Moreover, all of the workers are protected by 
sick, accident and death insurance. The cost of 
operation including wages, materials, ete., is 
between $6,000 and $8,000 per month. The 
plant is valued at about $50,000, this being 
considered a conservative estimate. 

The product of this plant is entirely of 
Southern pine, sold on the open market. Its 
output consists of: car material, kiln-dried 
boards, flooring, ceiling, ete. The firm has 
shipped a great percentage of its products to 
foreign ports in Germany and Italy by 
way of Charleston. In this country the New 
England States have been the greatest con- 
sumers. The December 15, 1931 issue of the 
Southern Lumberman, in commenting upon the 
unprecedented status of this enterprise said: 
“The railroad company receives its shipment 
from this mill allowing inspection at destina- 
tion, which is in itself an unusual practice.” 
This firm has in its files some remarkable testi- 
monials, from prominent enterprises in Amer- 
ica, pointing to the signal achievement of this 
industry. The following letter is pertinent 
at this point: 


BLANCHARD LUMBER COMPANY 


Incorporated 
126 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


August 20, 1928 
American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, I. 


Gentlemen :- 

In reference to your re- 
cent inquiry regarding J. 
J. Sulton and Sons, of Or- 
angeburg, S. C., I am glad 
to recommend this con- 
cern to you. I have shipped 
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a good bit of their lumber into New England territory 
in the past few years. All dealings with them have been 
very satisfactory. 

Their lumber is of excellent grade, well manufactured 
and dry. In brief: I consider them one of the best mills 
that we ship from in the South. 

Yours very truly, 
BLANCHARD LUMBER COMPANY 


The career of the J. J. Sulton and Sons en- 
terprise has been more dramatic than can be 
pointed out in this paper. While the physical 
plant, the skill and economics connected with 
it are indicative of the keenest business and 
managerial insight, yet one must penetrate the 
more subtle relations of the family itself to un- 
derstand or appreciate the source of its success. 

The three families here mentioned reside side 
by side in spacious and comfortable homes, on 
the periphery of Russel Street, the main artery 
of the city. The homes of the brothers are 
identical in architectural design; while that of 
the parents is built on a different pattern, al- 
though the yards of all three of these homes 
are continuous. The older son, McDuffy, is a 
father of six children; his oldest daughter is 
a senior in the conservatory of music, Oberlin 
University. His oldest son is interested in 
electrical engineering and is pursuing work 
at the State College here preparatory to spe- 
cializing in that field. It is his hope to become 
identified with the expanding family enterprise 
in a technical way. J. J. Sulton, Jr. is the 
father of three children; the oldest, a boy, is 
already actively engaged in the work in a gen- 
eral way; while the second son is a student at 
Claflin College engaged in studies preparatory 
to pursuing the construction trade. In reply 
to a question he said that it was their intention 
to keep the mill in the family, and they hoped 
to be prepared to modify it from time to time 
to meet changing demands. It is fair to 
say that this small group is characterized by 
a tradition, of which they all are conscious and 
proud, thus making family solidarity inevitable. 
The known family history runs six generations, 
going back as far as the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. From the time the saw- 
mill business was founded in 1825 the relations, 
comprising even the larger family group, have 
been on the sight-touch level—the most primary 
relationships. Moreover, largely because of 
the family enterprise, this group possesses a 
body of memories and experiences which are 
common to all of its members. One must pene- 
trate to the deepest recesses of the private life 
to understand and appreciate the body of tradi- 
tions and subtle human relations by which this 
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group is so well knit and coordinated Thy 
brothers of the firm have never been sep..rated 
for a longer period than six months. Fo: moy 
than a hundred years the family has -hared 
location; traditions, ceremonials; that js, ro- 
mances, births, birth-days, rituals, crises, fam. 
ily organization, and control; and | umily 
economics. One must understand these psvcho- 
social influences, as well as the more obj ctiy: 
fact, the family enterprise, to keep in proper 
perspective this group morale. I think it is fair 
to say that the processes by which belavior 
tendencies have been integrated and organized 
here, have been so effective that what may be 
called an occupational pattern has been trans- 
mitted, without interruption, through five gen- 
erations. 

The industrial enterprise, which is an ac- 
cumulative social heritage, has come to have a 
selective value for the group in the community 
in which they live and in whose life they fully 
participate. If one’s membership in a com- 
munity is determined by the degree to which he 
participates in its life, one finds that this fam- 
ily’s status is not only defined by its participa- 
tion but by the community’s expectation of it. 
While our society is not rigidly fixed by the 
inheritance of functions from generation to 
generation as in a caste system, yet through 
the development of certain personal traits in 
the competitive struggle, the group defines the 
position of its members by those qualities which 
most typify them and are most productive in 
group relations. Moreover, in turn, the mem- 
bers treat such qualities as private possessions 
and they seem to become specialized functions. 
There are groups of people who have allowed 
the faculty to atrophy which was responsible 
for the origin of many cherished traditions, 
hence, historians, anthropologists and sociolog- 
ists being conscious of the fact that spurring a 
group to a consciousness of a rich cultural 
heritage is a significant factor in stimulating 
group pride and achievement, make every effort 
to discover and scientifically evaluate them. 
Here is another bit of evidence to show how an 
intelligent, industrious, and sturdy American 
family has made a signal contribution to our 
industrial organization and control, and such 
traditions should be studied and_ preserved 


where ever it is possible to find them. 


May, 
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N THE recent primary election held in the 
city of Chicago the Negro Democratic vote 
300% according to press dis- 
patches. ‘This appears strange since nowhere 
n America has the Negro been the recipient 
of so much political patronage as in Cook 
County, Illinois, at the hands of the Repub- 
ican machine. 

The Opportunity poll as published in last 
month’s Opportunity showed a more or less 
definite trend of Negroes to the Democratic 
Party. The poll itself cannot be considered as 
, complete picture of the Negro vote at the 
polls next November. But that it does reveal 
certain tendencies the primary election in Chi- 
cago would seem to establish. 

The preference of Democratic presidential 
candidates indicated in the first count of the 
Opportunity Presidential Candidates Poll was 
continued in the second tabulation. With a 
total of 3,973 votes cast to date, the Demo- 
cratic candidates are leading with 2,064. The 
Republican candidates received a total of 
1.655 votes. The votes for Socialist and 
Communist candidates showed a marked in- 
crease over the first poll; Socialists polling 
199 votes, the Communists 51. 

The six leading candidates in the field and 
the number of votes received by cach to date 


increased 


are: 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 916 
Alfred Smith 812 
Herbert Hoover 784 
Charles Dawes 383 
Calvin Coolidge 406 

155 


Norman Thomas 


Among the minor candidates, John A. Gar- 
ner and “Alfalfa Bill” Murray increased their 
votes in this second poll. The promise of in- 
creased votes for Borah, Hiram Johnson, 
Newton D. Baker and Albert Ritchie ap- 
parently died aborning since fewer than fifty 
additional votes were cast for the entire 
group. 

A sectional analysis of the votes shows two 
sections—the West South Central (Arkansas, 


Oklahoma and Texas) and the 


Louisiana, 


Pacific (Washington, Oregon and California) 
—to be predominantly Republican, their votes 
being from one and one-half to twice those 
received by the Democratic candidates. Demo- 
cratie strongholds were revealed in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey and 
North 


Pennsylvania), West Central (Mir- 
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The Opportunity Presidential Poll 


By Ina Rew 


nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas) and _ the 
South Atlantic (Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida). The votes in the New England, 
East South Central and East North Central 
States were about equally divided between the 
two major parties, one party or the other 
having only the slightest majority. 

Herbert Hoover led his party ticket in the 
number of votes received in all sections of 
the country. In the Democratic Party, the 
leading candidate in the South Atlantic, Pa- 
cific and East North Central states was Al- 
fred E. Smith. In all other sections, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt led by a substantial major- 
ity. 

As in the previous tabulation an analysis 
of the votes by occupation shows that school 
teachers, clergymen and lawyers are predomi- 
nately Republican in their political affiliation. 
Physicians, housewives, students, domestic 
workers showed a preference for Democratic 
candidates; while social workers, business peo- 
ple and skilled workers were equally divided 
between the two major political parties. The 
student group contributed the highest number 
of Socialist votes—51: while the laboring 
group was responsible for the largest number 
of Communist votes—11. 


VOTES BY OCCUPATION AND PARTY 


Occupations- = = z 
Physicians 327 137 171 15 + 
Clergymen 95 54 30 6 3 2 
Teachers 283 156 104 18 5 
Housewives 279 120 148 9 2 
Social Workers 203 80 88 33 2 
Laborers 260 116 128 5 #1 
Students 331 123 157 51 0 
Domestics 293 120 164 7 2 
Tradesmen and 

Business men 195 236 245 s 6 
Clerical and 

Civil Service 293 136 152 4 1 
Lawyers 49 40 8 1 
Skilled Artisans 188 S4 92 12 
All Other Occupa- 

tions 877 254 577 31 6 1 

Total 3.973 1,656 2,064 199 51 3 
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Jobs for Negro Preachers 


By Mires Mark Fisner 


HERE are too many Negro preachers. 

While some preachers especially in the 
rural districts are pastors of more churches 
than there are Sundays in a month, and while 
one minister is reported to be a pastor in a 
metropolitan center in states as far removed 
as Texas, Illinois and Nebraska at the same 
time, other preachers will 
never get permanent 


ful pastor of one of the great A; eric 
churches who would change his denomin: tion: 
“Regarding the proposition I took .) with 
you last March I am waiting to ascertain jf 
you have taken the matter up... . We ave clos. 
ing the year in the next month, and IT ain anyi 
ous to know what the prospect is before imaking 
other plans... In spite of 
the times we are closing a 


preaching job. In almost 
every Negro community are 
numerous churchless pastors 
whose only duties are to keep 
pulpit chairs ornamented, 
warmed and polished and to 
offer prayer, or read_ the 
Scriptures or give announce- 


scription 


ments or “line” the hymns in THE 


public worship. Thus the 


A Negro preacher avows 
that there are too many 
Negro preachers. He pre- 
sents an interesting de- 
of the unholy 
scramble of 
preacher for a job. 


very fine year, and thing, 
have gone along nicely.” 
Even though the bis 
moved him to a metropolit, 
church with nearly two thou- 
sand members, he stil! would 
like to be relieved of the un- 
certainty and anxiety con 
nected with that denomin 
tion... . Can not some or 


the Negro 


present supply of preachers 
is greater than the demand 
even though church statisticians delight to 
point out that fully two thousand Negro 
churches need pastors each year. But where is 
one of those churches which will weleome and 
can maintain a Christian gentleman with col- 
lege and seminary training and married? He is 
applying from the seminary: 

“I’m supposed to get that little B. D. in 
June and I don’t have anything to do after I 
get it.” And another: 

“T will be through here June 2 and so far I 
can say with the Master, ‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds have nests,’ but I do not have a 
place in sight to exercise my powers. . . . Do 
you know of any churches?” 

Yes, but preaching jobs are so scarce that 
usually one must submit to a nauseating ordeal 
in order to get located. 

Of course if one is a member of a denomina- 
tion without congregational administration, the 
bishop or appointing council can and does sup- 
ply vacant churches, preferably in Brazoo Bot 
tom when the applicant is inexperienced or un- 
popular. Energetic men chafe under this sys- 
tem which often negatives personalities as was 
expressed by one bishop who told a young man 
before an annual conference: “Sit down! You 
make me sick.” As a protest of preachers 
against this form of administration witness 
the rise of community churches in urban cen- 
ters. So one can appreciate a highly success- 


of the two thousand pastor- 
less Negro churches cal! this 
college and seminary trained man, honored 
with the Doctorate of Divinity degree by one 
of the foremost schools? 

There are so many applicants for preaching 
jobs that the churches become bewildered. 
Both rural and urban churches without pastors 
can and do hear sometimes for a year or more 
aspirants of all calibres from the loud-mouthed, 
platitudinous, leather-lunged exhorter to the 
cool, calm, modernly trained preacher. As a 
result the pulpit committee seeks a strong 
recommendation of applicants seriously con- 
sidered for the pastorate. Such a recommenda: 
tion might be that the applicant attended a 
certain school like Virginia Seminary and Col- 
lege or Virginia Union University or More- 
house College, or that he belongs to a certain 
secret fraternity or to a convention like th 
“Incorporated” or “Unincorporated” or “Lott 
Cary,” or that he has the approval of som 
metropolitan preacher or well-known teacher. 
That worthy minister never needs to be con- 
cerned about a pastorate whose influential rela- 
tive is in the ministry. Some pastors are so 
zealous that their relatives or friends be placed 
that they preside over business meetings of 
pastorless churches either in person or by 
proxy. Occasionally some leading pastor gets 
a call to a church knowing that he is not going | 
to accept it but with an idea of placing a sub- 
stitute. 

Geography too determines many a call, for 
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some churches are wedded to preachers from 
certain states or sections of the country. In 
this connection it is interesting to note how 
ministers change pulpits along the routes of 
through railroads. For instance, in the East 
he pastors are largely recruited from Virginia 
or other Seaboard states, and in the Middle 
West, from the far South. During the Negro 
migrations whole churches moved North along 
the rail routes and sent for their pastors. 

It is becoming common for a distinguished 
son to succeed his deceased father, but it is 
rare for a retiring pastor to name his successor 
because the change of pastorate is very often 
mutually agreeable. Because preachers do not 
‘now when they have spent their usefulness, few 

‘the aged ministers like the late Dr. J. M. 
Armistead who served over four decades in 
Portsmouth, Virginia, select their successors 
and become honorary pastors voluntarily. 

Perchance a churchless pastor can become 
the assistant to the minister of some large 
urban church he is certain to become a pastor 
if he can preach. He can ride into some good 
church on the reputation of the church of which 
he had been assistant. Just let him please the 
people, and he will be aided in getting a church. 
One assistant pastor says: “I am getting along 
very fine with the people, but I am afraid jeal- 
ousy is getting hold of the pastor.” That as- 
sistant is now the pastor of a church which 
ostensibly has the support of the pastor he 
served. 

Churches are not always gotten peaceably. 
There may be a “split.” If anyone has the 
courage to divide a church or to organize a 
new one even with members borrowed from an 
established institution on condition that they 
may return after the new church gets going, 
he is sure to become a pastor. The movement 
in this direction is not great because even the 
unsophisticated believe that Negroes have 
enough church organizations. 

Truly churches call pastors for divers rea- 
An aspirant may have relatives in the 
pastorless church. It is not exceptional either 
for an “evangelist” to undermine a local pastor. 
Sometimes some one in authority has a “virgin 
of marriageable age” and then some unmarried 
preacher is more than likely to get the call. 
Many harmless looking men whom the elders 
think will “take orders” have often been 
selected. When I was leaving my rural pas- 
torates in Virginia one preacher asked my price 
for the churches I had. Is it too much then 


sOns. 


to suggest that pastorates are also bought and 
sold? 


By all means the applicant for a particular 
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pastorate must become known to a congrega- 
tion. Sometimes his reputation outruns him. 
He might be a preacher who has made a success 
of teaching or of some other noble work. More 
often he must be personally known. This is 
easily accomplished. Maybe leaders from a 
pastorless church know of some preacher seen 
or heard at an association or a convention. 
Only a few leaders are heard at these gather- 
ings, and so other contacts have to be made. 
One minister tells how at a convention he treat- 
ed a deacon to an ice cream soda and received 
a call to a church on that deacon’s recommenda- 
tion. 

No matter on how many other occasions the 
church has heard particular preacher, 
when the church is without a pastor, the as- 
pirant must appear before it and preach. Thus 
men who label themselves evangelists, orators, 
lecturers and the like but who are often job- 
less pastors covet opportunities to speak in 
pastorless churches. In addition an aspirant 
will just “drop” into a pastorless church dur- 
ing his “vacation” or on “business” or “to find 
lost relatives” or because of some other subter- 
fuge to seck an appointment to preach for the 
reason that pastors are chosen primarily on 
their preaching and personalities. Many a 
church had settled on its next pastor, but when 
a more pleasing preacher came along he vir- 
tually took the church. More than likely his 
diction or theology or voice or mannerisms or 
appearance pleased. Maybe he wore a long 
coat, was elephantine with bay window, was 
yellow or brown or black and was bald or hairy, 
nappy, bushy or straight. Any of these char- 
acteristics and many others have decided a pas- 
torate together with the fact that the church 
election would be preceded by such canvassing 
and solicitation as to make a political election 
seem mild. 

With such poor ways to select the spiritual 
leaders in a community and with only a few 
pastorates gotten without solicitation, is it any 
wonder that there are preachers without 
preaching jobs and that preachers with preach- 


ing jobs are seldom happily adjusted? Hear 
from the Middle West: “I’m now pastoring 
in this city, would like further South.” From 


the Atlantic Seaboard: “It is quite dull here, 
little work, little money and slow church work. 
When there is a good church in your state, 
without a shepherd, use the mail to ring me 
up.” From the North: “Over against all of 
this . . . I am thinking of changing.” From 
the East: “I am depending greatly on your 
favor as to aiding me in getting a church.” 
(Continued on page 155) 
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Bayard H, Christy, Treasurer, Pittsburgh 
Urban League 


Edwin C. May, First Vice-President, Pittsburgh 
Urban League 


Walter S. Buchanan, Secretary, Pittsburgh 
Urban League 
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Robert: Lee Wilson, President, Pittsburgh Urhan 
League 


Robert S. Brown, Second Vice-President, Pitts- 
burgh Urban Leaque 


R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secretary, ‘Pittsburgh 
Urban League 
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Y thesis is that the results of competition 
between any groups of peoples—in this 
illustration the grouping is ethnical in char- 
acter—for certain kinds of jobs may be meas- 
ured by the proportions of each class found 
doing particular kinds of work. Thus if a hun- 
dred Negroes and a thousand white men apply 


for jobs as freight handlers, 


OPPORTUNITY 


The Free Negro of 1850 


By Evwis L. Lorara, MLS. 


May, (932 


Sea and River Navigation contains bay en, 
boatmen, canalmen, fishermen, mariners, oys 
termen, pilots, sailing-masters, and whale. 
men. 

Pursuits Requiring Education are thos. of 
actors, architects, artists, authors, civil cngi 
neers, commissioners, teachers, draughtsien, 

editors, engineers, 


clans, music teachers, pro 


and half of each group are 

selected, neither faction has Can the Negre better hie fessions, reporters, sculp- 
placed a larger proportion indestvial statue by bie tors, showmen, students, 
of men, and their **job-get- own efforte? Mr. Lopata earvnyare, ete. . 
challenges the black work- “The other occupations, ex- 
If, however, the Negroes or to regain the craft o- cept those under that spe- 
should have had seventy of periority which he posses- cific head, are all con- 
their number placed, while te the head of 
900 whites got jobs, we in the South prior to the Commerce, Trade, Mane 
should say that because Civil War. factures, and Mining; it 
either of technical, economic, - ; being difficult to separat 
psychical or physiological Pur Eprror. them in any reliable and 

satisfactory manner.” 


reasons the whites had the 
upper hand in the struggle. 
Conversely, if only 300 whites had been placed 
as against the seventy Negroes, the latter 
should be given the title of victors in the ethnic 


economic struggle. 


It is necessary to give some arbitrary rank- 
ing to the various types of occupations, de- 
ciding which are more usually recognized by 


society as involving more mental or physical 
ability, with larger pay, and accordingly more 


eagerly sought by all classes of workers. 


The census classification of 1850 has been 


used, listing vocations as follows: 


Agriculture includes farmers, gardeners, hunt- 


ers, herdsmen, etc. 


Labor not Agricultural includes carriers, cart- 


ers, chimney sweeps, colliers, drivers, drovers, 


firemen, furnace-men, gate keepers, laborers, 


lumbermen, hostlers, packers, porters, rail- 


road men, sawyers, scavengers, stevedores, 


teamsters, wood-corders, wood-cutters. and 


muleteers. 


There is little doubt but 
that at the top should be placed law, medicine, 
and divinity, with the other pursuits which re- 
quire education. At the bottom we may unhesi- 
tatingly insert domestic and menial service. 
Above this is common labor, then transporta- 
tion and agricultural occupations. Immediately 
below the professions we may suggest those oc- 
cupations in commerce, trade, manufactures, 
and mining. 

The question to be answered now is: How 
did the free Negro fare in competition with the 
white man in the antebellum period? 

The following tables give the percentage dis- 
tributions in classes ef occupations, first, of 
whites and Negroes in seven states, and then of 
Negroes alone in six cities. It is to be noted 
that where data were not found for Negroes 
throughout the state, the percentages obtained 
in a representative city were used. Where this 
was done, the bias introduced by agricultural 
workers throughout the state was eliminated 


for white workers. 
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«, OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF FREE 


Labor Not 


Commerce Agriculture 


State N WwW N WwW 
Massachusetts 33.3 419.5 304 19.5 
Connecticut 8.7 40.5 56.2 16.5 
New York 13.6 54.7 34.3 34.2 
Pennsylvania 26.3 56.6 47.1 34.5 


14.8 44 27.9 32.6 


Misseu ri 
23.2 30.0 


South Carolina 63.0 48.0 


61.3 2.1 14.9 20.0 


Louisiana 


NEGROES AND WHITES IN 7 STATES IN 1850 


Other Educ. 


Navigation Professions Pursuits Domestic 


N Ww 
i24 6.6 17 1.6 3 1.8 9.2 4 
16.3 4.7 6 1.7 3 2.3 8.7 
13.9 3.9 1.0 2.5 1.1 1.9 28.7 9 
7.1 1.9 2.1 2.3 16.6 8 
25.3 3.8 3 4.6 1.3 5.1 28.9 2.1 
34 1.2 6.9 9 118 2.7 5 
2.3 5.6 2 2.4 1.1 3.2 4.5 5 


Labor Not 


«, DISTRIBUTIONS OF URBAN NEGROES IN OCCUPATIONS, 1850 


Other-Educ. Other 
Occup. 


City Commerce Agriculture Agriculture Navigation Professions Pursuits | Domestic 
Boston 37.6 25.3 26.3 1.0 3 9.1 3 
New York 13.6 10 34.3 13.9 1.0 1.1 28.7 6.6 
Philadelphia 26.3 47.1 7.1 16.6 2.8 
St. Louis 14.5 3 27.9 25.3 mo] 13 28.9 
Charleston 63.0 6.6 23.2 3.4 9 2.7 .l 
New Orleans S10 1.2 10.4 2.7 3 14 2.6 A 


It is obvious that there was a distinct cleav- 
age between the status of the free Negro in 
the North and in the South, although it is quite 
impossible to draw any generalizations for the 
country as a whole. In the North the Negro 
was simply tolerated, and did not have the 
chances which he had in occupational selection 
in the South. The few free Negroes in New 
Orleans and Charleston have certainly borne 
out the contention that the free black in the 
South had especial opportunity in the trades 
and in business. 

The proportion in domestic service in the 
Southern cities was much smaller than that in 
the Northern. Wherever sea and river naviga- 
tion existed, Negroes were sure to enter its 
ranks in large numbers in the Northern cities. 
One universal characteristic of the distributions 
is that there are very few Negroes in the pro- 
fessions and allied vocations. This is not an 
unexpected development ; the Negroes as a class 
had enjoyed very little freedom before 1800, 
and a mere matter of one generation removed 
from slavery could not produce a large number 
of highly educated professional men. 


The most notable situation is of course the 
one holding in New Orleans and Charleston. 
There the Negro was not conscripted to domes- 
tic service and common labor. He entered the 
trades, entered business, was admired and re- 
spected by all because of his skill and crafts- 
manship. 

Because of his training, even though a great 
deal of it must have been learned while yet in 
a servile position, the free Negro competed 
most successfully with the white man, rising 
to the point where he could enter industry and 
the trades almost at will. It was a case of 
the colored man’s possession of a monopoly in 
certain lines of labor, making him indispensable 
to the several communities. 

Any factors which tend to restore such a con- 
dition, essentially one of training superior to 
that of the whites, are most surely desirable, 
and should be encouraged. We must recognize 
the antipathy which the white man feels, and 
also guard against its possible recriminations 
when he sees rising in his midst a group of com- 
paratively super-skilled workers. 

I challenge you colored workers to bring 
about such a favorable situation again! 
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Chicago In the Rain 


(Relief for Negro Homeless Men on the South Side) 


IF you know Chicago in the rain you have the 

setting. Rain and an unnaturally warm win- 
ter’s night close, ominous, bedraggled hope- 
less. Fine old mansions leer in sullen dilapida- 
tion. On such a night we went to share a meal 
at one of the South Side shelters for “unat- 
tached” men. 

The mess hall occupies the full basement of 
the old Unity Club at 3140 Indiana Avenue. 
The upper floors now house a political organ- 
ization. Fraser Lane, veteran social worker and 
a genial sympathetic soul, directs the feeding 
station. This evening a long queue of men 
trailed out into the alley way in the rain, edg- 
ing themselves inside to warmth and food. 
(They formerly came in at the front, but 
crowding the walks with shabbily clothed men 
annoyed their comfortable neighbors.) Feed- 
ing begins at 4:30 P. M. It was 7:00 when we 
came. Fourteen hundred men had already 
passed through the line and the queue still ex- 
tended out into the alley. A queue of grim, sul- 
len, hopeless, inert men who presented their 
cards to the “clocker.” (Blue cards for “regu- 
lars” and white for newcomers whose cases have 
not been cleared.) No man is turned away hun- 
gry pending clearing and investigation. With- 
out eagerness or haste they shuffled up to the 
counter. Accepted each in turn a pan of beef 
stew, four slices of bread, white and rye, and a 
huge aluminum mug, choice of coffee or milk. 
Then the heavy, dull saunter to a place at one 
of the long scrubbed pine tables. 


And the men—some torn and dirty; a few 
gray and old aware that for them this is the 
jumping off place, the final scenc. For even 
with a normal revival of industry these will be 
scrapped and replaced by men in earlier 
strength. Here and there smooth, carefully 
groomed men with intelligent faces evidencing 
education and good living. A thin faced West 
Indian bearing himself with British hauteur; 
a graduate of a Boston law school; a handsome 
brown man with iron gray hair, formerly a col- 
lege professor; the pampered son of a one- 
time “policy king”; several University students 
and a meagre sprinkling of Mexican, Polish and 
American white huddled together in the help- 
lessness of a common dilemma. For the past 
months I have been working at a Relief Station 
for the service of families and married couples. 


By Tuyra J. Epwarps 


The men cling to their traditional statu. as 
family head and bread-winner so make thc ap- 
plications and subsequent complaints of dciays 
or shortage or renewals. Discouraged and ‘est- 
less—not unjustly—as they become they yet 
have their families and wives and a room— 
eviction imminent—to turn toward at evening. 
They are yet a little way removed from the 
bottom of the bottom. Not so finally emasculat- 
ed and reduced to the complete infantile de- 
pendence into which our economic system has 
forced “men without families,” men and their 
families following close. 


There was a dreary absence of conversation 
among the more than eight hundred men then 
at “mess.” The Negro in this present strait has 
lost his traditional readiness either to laugh or 
to sing through a difficulty. With a history pre- 
carious always, for the first time he is hope- 
less. Under slavery there was freedom to be 
prayed and sung and hoped for. “Massa” this 
time is too remote and intangible to be shaped 
into prayers. Then there was the War and si- 
multaneously the trek north and their subse- 
quent disillusionment. Negroes ceased their 
prayers when they returned from the War pur- 
suing the mirage of a democracy fought for 
and heralded as won. For a gay, extravagant 
decade, desperate in its excess, Spirituals gav 
way for the “Blues.” The “Blues” expressing « 
nostalgia for loved things of the southland 
coupled with a realization that never again 
could there be complete submission to its ac- 
companying oppression. This present dilemma 
is incomprehensible and the voluble, laughing 
Negro silent and inarticulate. 


We chatted with the chef while he cleaned a 
huge pot over a diminutive sink. From New 
Orleans, he said. He had cooked at an infirmary 
there, and at Julia King’s in Chicago; had seen 
“hard times up and down the river but never 
caught in a crack like this.” Here was neither 
humor nor drollery even when he learned I knew 
and loved New Orleans and we shared opinions 
on the charm of the old city. From a table a 
man called, “Didja come to git me outta the 
bread line?” and further a particularly deject- 
ed lad supported his head in his hands staring 
nowhere while an old man opposite pleaded com- 
fortingly, “Have some of mah beans.” Pathos— 
drab tragedy lacking the color and drama and 
romantic heroism of war. 
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And after supper the long hours until morn- 
ing With breakfast the only event to anticipate. 

It is a few blocks to the “shelters” and we 
assed many of these former men, now helpless 
children, shuffing over for cots. The Wabash 
Avenue Lodge includes a cobbler shop for the 
grvice of the district shelters. The cobbler was 
amiable. He had been withdrawn from the ranks 
of the unemployed and now receives three dol- 
lars a week in cash. That means meals outside 
at will, cigarettes sometimes and even an oc- 
casional “movie.” “I used to preach to save 
souls,” he laughed (the only laugh we encoun- 
tered all evening), “but now I have two soles 
in view.” 

On 31st Street the old Royal Gardens Caba- 
ret has been converted into a shelter. Incognito 
under its chaste green and white paint the or- 
nately carved ceiling and deep stairway betray 
its frivolous, gaudy past. ‘Ten years gone and 
fewer, here was the centre of Chicago’s “night 
life.” A favored rendezvous of young white 
women from the gold coast and sleek, brown 
men. A jazz orchestra wailed nightly and there 
was never floor space. Tonight I somehow felt 
wickedly glad that for one brief interval black 
men had lived gaily, extravagantly, lewdly per- 
haps. Fed, tailored, groomed, perfumed, loved 
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lavishly. Many, of course, saved carefully only 
to lose in crashed banks or in homes sold to 
them at an inflated market. Chuck Lewis, a 
Fisk letter man with an interesting army 
record, is host here where eight hundred men 
sleep. Long rows of army cots and to each 
man two sheets, two blankets and a nightie. 
Upstairs the former gala ball room and stage 
furnishes a boxing ring and work out floor. 
Checkers, cards and dominos are available. And 
a service on Sunday in which men from two 
shelters join. It was only 8:00 o’clock but 
most of the men had retired though curfew is at 
9:00. But a bad night out and nothing to do 
until breakfast. 

For many of the men the bread line is a 
step up physically. Regular meals, sleep, baths, 
fresh linen. But there is none to whom it is not 
wholly devastating to personality, to manhood, 
to the essential self. Men who have never had 
or known how to use leisure find themselves 
literally stifled with time. And still no program 
for the direction that might lighten a little the 
tedium of interminable idleness. In the melee of 
administering physical relief we have been tardy 
in recognizing how urgent it is that we salvage, 
it is now too late to preserve the morale of the 
unemployed. 


(For the mother of Paul Laurence Dunbar) 


By Ausa Laxvox Roor 


PATH ETIC and alone we found here there 
Beside her dwindling heap of memories; 
Long had she cherished them, and one by one,— 

Lifting them tenderly from the precious pile, 
She clasped them closely to her mother’s heart 
T'o keep them ever bright and shining there, 
For they were all that she had left of him, 

And always she had watched them jealously. 
Through many years they had been to her 

The only reason she could give for living. 
Beneath the shadow of age she sits alone; 

She has lived longer now than anyone 

Should have to live in this world.—Never indeed 
Has her piteous need of them been more than 


now. 


And as she sits there, proudly dark and sad, 

Her soul filled with a longing unfulfilled, 

To go and be with him whom she had loved. 

Within that fairer, farther, Other Land, 

She tries to coax the shy things back again, 

That they may help to bear her loneliness; 

They will not come, or when at last they do 

They will not stay—but slip away from her, 

Out of her eager grasp, to flit about 

And haunt and tease her groping, troubled 
mind. 

For nearly forty years she has lived with them 

And loved them with an adoring heart. And 
thus 

Do they express, to her, their gratitude! 
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N A YEAR in which the theater has 

brought five lynchings to its boards, to 
mention only one form of violence, to con- 
tribute to the macabre array, “Bloodstream” 
by Frederick Schlick has been presented at 
the Times Square Theater in a production by 
Sidney Harmon, in association with Richard 
0. Greer. It is a play of propaganda and 
of chilling-and-warming excitement, not for 
the weak-hearted nor for those who choose 
not to take their Life in the Raw. In its own 
way it is something of » Journey’s End, with 
not a few things in common with The Last 
Mile. It might even make a Parisian long for 
the beloved horrors of Le Bal Guignol. How- 
ever, Bloodstream did not see the Spring give 
way to Summer, but suffered itself to be carted 
away to the warehouse, from which canvassy 
grave it will be resuscitated for showings up 
and down the New England Coast in the Fall. 
Nevertheless, it produced in its short time a 
more shocking effect than the reading of Poe at 
bedtime alone in a Western ranchhouse, with 
the wind screaming down the plain like so 
many lost souls in torment. 

Four Negro convicts and a white convict 
work out their destinies in the black of a tun- 
nel in the Black Top Mine Prison, persecuted 
by a sadistically brutal warden. All scenes 
in the three acts take place in the dismal 
gloom of the coal mine, with the oppressing 
walls and timbers making death just a thing 
around the corner, and freedom an impossible 
dream. Upon this setting, to which Jo Miel- 
ziner gave the realism and at the same time 
symbolic force of genius, ex-rascals find he- 
roic and Homeric strains in facing common 
peril. Of the blacks, one of them had been a 
“lovin? * man who got two years for stealing a 
ring for his sweetheart: the second had _ glo- 
ried in his strength and temper, had killed a 
man, and longed to repeat the crime; a third 
had raped, and the last, who was insane, 


Bloodstream---Another Drama of the Negro 


By Epwarp Morrow 
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thought he was God. The other was an 
Irishman with spunk—not to imply that such 
is synonymous with rascality—but at any 
rate he was in the prison mine, and he was 
with the four Negroes. 

Mr. Schlick, a young white playwright from 
Montana, has tried to invest his drama with 
all the horror and skill of vast struggle of 
emotions, oppression, frustrated ambitions, and 
the cruelty of man to man. That h edid not 
attempt large things. Although gruesome, it 
was not always powerful—for violence is not 
strength—and with seasoning and experience 
Mr. Schlick might attune his dramatic organ 
to the great symphony of his imagination. Sid- 
ney Salkow, who once assisted Chester Erskine, 
directed the piece well. The acting was remark- 
ably natural on the part of the convict players: 
William Andrews as the thief ; Ernest R. Whit- 
man as the killer; Wayland Rudd as the terri- 
fied miner; Frank Wilson, with the prophetic 
and poetic rantings of the madinan, and Cecil 
Holm as the martyred Knox. Clyde Franklin 
worked under the handicap of a part somewhat 
underwritten and not so well motivated as the 
warden. 

But to get back to the general trend of the 
hell-for-leather and blood-and-thunder school 
of dramatics: Bloodstream’s production (a 
pride to Harlem because Mr. Richard 0. 
Greer is the first and only Negro “angel” to 
a Broadway production, without benefit of 
Green Pastures) was first rate, and the play- 
wright showed that he had been moved by 
something, and yet, we maintain, it proved 
that the public has developed no penchant 
for seeing its troubles rebound from the the- 
ater with little semblance of nobility to tem- 
per the otherwise masochistic parade of trag- 
edy for one hour and forty-five minutes, even 
by mimes. The public’s nerves right through 
here are ragged; its mind a little befuddled, 
and it simply has not the stomach. 
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CH LE 
AND COMMENT 


A Literary Parallel 


“A STRANGE PEOPLE !—wmerry ‘mid their 

misery,—laughing through their tears, 
like the sun shining through the rain. Yet 
what simple philosophers they! They tread 
life’s path as if *twere strewn with roses devoid 
of thorns, and make the most of life with 
natures of sunshine and song!” ‘This sounds 
strikingly familiar, and might be taken for one 
of the glib characterizations of the Negro 
which filled so many pro-slavery and recon- 
struction attempts at “racial understanding.” 
But, oddly enough, it is no such thing. It comes 
from a poor melodrama about Irish life, The 
Shamrock and The Rose, and is spoken by an 
Englishman, whose soldiers are overrunning the 
land. 

Its sham elegance should not mislead us. It 
is about the people whose degradation wrung 
from Swift this bitter protest: “It is a melan- 
choly object to those who walk through this 
great town or travel in the country, when they 
see the streets, the roads, and cabin doors, 
crowded with beggars of the female sex, fol- 
lowed by three, four, or six children, all in rags 
and importuning every passenger for alms. 
These mothers, instead of being able to work 
for their honest livelihood, are forced to employ 
all their time in strolling to beg sustenance for 
their helpless infants, who as they grow up 
either turn thieves for want of work .. . or sell 
themselves to the Barbadoes . . . The old are 
every day dying and rotting by cold and 
famine, and filth and vermin, as fast as can be 
reasonably expected. And as to the young 
laborers . . . they cannot get work, and conse- 
quently pine away from want of nourishment 
...” Any history of Ireland will reveal that the 
social conditions which Swift denounced in the 
eighteenth century have prevailed in the main 
until our own day. Yet the concept of the 
happy Irishman dominated them, and has its 
power even now. We have here an excellent 


illustration of the formula which serves for the 
literary treatment of submerged peoples. The 


By Srexuixne A. Brown 


harsher their affections, the happier their dis 
positions. Sunshine through the rain! 


The Negro, the Jew, the Irishman—comic 
standbys, enormously amusing. What dilfer- 
ence does it make that theirs is a history of 
servitude, of persecution, of insult and shame? 
Let Cohen come out with his shrug and his loose 
garments; let Casey, bellicose and bibulous, 
with his clay pipe and shillelah, roar out. his 
brogue; let Sambo, as in Jf Booth Had Missed 
smack his lips over “fried eels”; and then we 
can easily forget the wretchedness and the 
wrongs. These are not so difficult to forget, 
anyway, when seen from the outside by, let us 
say, one hundred per cent Americans. 

One of the by-products of exploitation is the 
development in literature of a_ stereotyped 
character of the exploited, which guards the 
equanimity of the “superiors” and influences 
even the “inferiors” when they are unwary. 
This is one parallel that might be drawn from 
a consideration of the literature about the 
Negro, the Irishman, and the Jew. How one 
group, the Irish, set out to solve its literary 
problem might be worthy of our study. 

Yeats writes that the dramatic movement he 
did so much to create belongs with those having 
for their purpose “the making articulate of all 
the dumb classes each with its own knowledge 
of the world, its own dignity.” Such was neces- 
sary for Ireland. The Irish caricature had 
gone the rounds; a comic Paddy with a bare 
hint of truth in externals but a great deal of 
falsity in essentials, had been created by out- 
siders and copied by second-rate insiders to 
such an extent that he was taken for the real 
thing. He existed for the delectation of an 
English audience. His brogue, a mere phonetic 
distortion, not the true dialect, flattered their 
sense of grammatical] superiority; his rags and 
odd garments, their sartorial correctness; his 
ignorance, their intelligence; his drunkenness, 
their sobriety; his freakishness, their normalcy. 
His mirth, his racial “laughter in spite of 
misery,” did more than flatter, it soothed any 
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yhisperings of conscience. And his laziness did 
most- -it justified their abuses. 

Such writers as Yeats, Lady Gregory, and 
Syng: set themselves to drive this figure off the 
hoards. Yeats stated in his critical work that 
Ireland, a country largely of peasants, needed 
to have its peasantry understood rather than 
caricatured, explored rather than exploited. 
Lady Gregory stored up the folk-lore, saw the 
raciness and beauty of the folk-speech, and 
realized that instead of its being a thing for the 
culturally parvenu to ridicule, it could be fash- 
ined into an instrument of marvelous literary 
effects. And Synge, fed up with the arty-art 
of Paris, having travelled with open eyes over 
the continent, came back to Ireland, recogniz 
ing that what had seemed Jrish unkempt freak 
ishness Was not without cause, “nor did it prove 
the people freakish or inept: for other coun 
tries whose stories were similar were not differ 
ent.” He went into the huts of the people and 
lived with them; from this collaboration the 
literature of the world is the gainer, Synge de- 
veloped from an imitative second-rater into a 
great artist, and Ireland has another star in 
her crown. 

These pioneers had no suitable playhouse. 
The halls they were forced to use were without 
proper lighting for the stage, almost without 
dressing rooms, and with level floors preventing 
all but the people in the front rows from seeing 
properly. Their works were misunderstood by 
the people whose true character they wanted to 
show, and whose latent geniuses they wished to 
arouse and sustain. Riots were frequent when 
in contradistinction to the stereotype of the 
vaudeville stage they refused to set up plaster- 
of-paris saints. Friends were lost as well as 
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won; government pressure was at times brought 
to bear upon them. But they had their own 
quiet heroism; they persevered; and today the 
players they trained, the plays they wrote, 
make up a cultural embassy from the Irish Free 
State to the world. Indirectly, for they believed 
that the creation of a literature was their call- 
ing more than the creation of propaganda, they 
advanced Ireland politically; certain it is that 
culturally their movement went step by step 
with Ireland’s advance to independence. 

‘Today, because of their efforts, and those of 
the young men they fostered, the world, except 
for such benighted sections as the audiences of 
vaudeville shows, recognizes the Irish, not as 
jumping jacks for childish laughter but as peo- 
ple with the same blunders, the same triumphs, 
the same farces, the same tragedies, the same 
ignorance and the same aspirations as the rest 
of humanity. It is one of life’s ironies that this 
humanity ever had to be pointed out. But life 
seems to have a liking for such ironies. Master- 
pieces of Irish life belong now with the master- 
pieces of the world; Irish writers can now de- 
vote themselves to the search for truth about 
the Irish scene and the Irish people; men with 
the powers of Goldsmith, Sheridan, and Shaw 
do not need to feel now that only in London 
and in English literature is there any home for 
their abilities. 

Differences between the histories of these two 
submerged peoples, the Irish and the Negro, 
are of course manifold and obvious. But one of 
their problems ran parallel to one of our own, 
and their solution deserves our deep attention. 
All of our philistines to the contrary, the rein- 
terpretation of the Negro character in litera- 
ture is not one of our least concerns. 
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Cuaka—Aw Romance. By Thomas Motolo. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1931. Translated 


trom original Sesuto by F. H. Dutton. $3.00. 


| id there was ever a statesman with the qualities of 

Alexander, Lycurgus, Nero, Napoleon, all put  to- 
gether, he was Chaka, the son of Chief Senzangakona 
and Nandi, and founder of the Zulu Empire. So mighty 
were his acts and accomplishments, that he was apo- 
theosized. “His beautiful countenance, his tall figure, 
his fearless heart, and his leadersihp in war all bore wit- 
ness that Chaka had been sent by the Gods to men. 
It was said that a heart like Chaka’s and a spirit like 
his were not merely human; they were the heart and 
spirit of Nkulunkulu (God) himself.” 

This book is a biographical study by a native African 
written in the Sesuto dialect. The author presents per- 
haps for the first time, the African setting and back- 
ground of certain factors that motivated Chaka’s ex- 
ploits. While books have been written about Chaka by 
non-African writers, yet one agrees with Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s introductory remark that, “it shows, as might 
be expected, more intimate knowledge of native life and 
thought, and a more serious attitude towards the char- 
acter and motives of the African peoples and_ their 
chiefs. In Mofolo’s pages not only Chaka himself, but 
all the persons in the drama (except the witch-doctors ) 
are treated as inheritors of human feelings and an an- 
cient culture: they are shown in turn as kindly or cruel, 
faithless, single-minded or ambitious, but they are never 
judged from a political standpoint, and still less are they 
ever portrayed as beings of an inferior race, childish or 
ridiculous, even in their most violent and criminal mo- 
ments.” 

Chaka learns at an early age that in African society 
an illegitimate child lives in a veritable hell. ‘Througl 
no fault of his mother, Nandi, except the ambition of 
the Chief to have an heir to the throne, Chaka became 
the victim of circumstances. Later, the wives of the 
Chief bore him sons, and to maintain in strict privacy 
the circumstances of his marriage to Nandi when she 
was pregnant, he heeded to the pleadings of the other 
wives and expelled both Chaka and his mother fromm 
his compound. Here Chaka began his education in tie 
school of hard-knocks. Like Don Quixote he would slay 
a lion to save the villagers, he would slay an hyena to 
save a deserted maiden, he would slay a giant to save 
the klan, but his reward was naught but mockery and 
contempt. Then his philosophy of life changed. “He saw 
that on earth man lives by might and not by right. 
He saw that on earth the wise man, the strong man, 
the man who is admired and respected is the man who 
knows how to wield his spear, who, when people try 
to hinder him, settles the matter with his club.” 

By trend of circumstances his father died and the 
klan elected a younger, but legitimate son in his stead. 
Supported by Paramount Chief Dingiswayo, he routed 
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his half-brother and became Chief and was preosnoted 
to the generalship of Dingiswayo’s army. Zwide, « riya; 
Chief, reconnoitered, and although when he was cap 
tured, Dingiswayo set him free and unharmed, by cap 
tured his benefactor later and killed him. Learning oj 
this intrigue, Chaka marshalled an army of 20,000 sol- 
diers against Zwide’s 34,000. At the end of the battle. 
Chaka had only 6,000 men left and Zwide none. “Whey 
the sun rose that day there was no tribe that surpassed 
Zwide’s in power or numbers. When it set this mighty 
tribe had been wiped off the face of the earth and their 
villages were empty ruins... . That is to say, in this 
battle more than forty thousand men perished.” 

Chaka was now Paramount Chief, but to him it was 
just a beginning. He called his men together and told 
them that from that time on their tribal name would be 
changed and they shall be known as “Zulu, Amazulu” 
Heaven and the People of Heaven! “Amazulu. Because 
I am great, I am even as this cloud that has thundered, 
that is irresistible. 1, too, look upon the tribes and they 
tremble. If I fall upon any they die, even as Zwide. 
Amazulu.” And to this day the descendants of these 
brave warriors have been known as Amazulus, the chos- 
en people of heaven, 

Still ambitious and not satisfied, Chaka sought new 
worlds to conquer. He reorganized his army, and_ his 
military code surpassed that of classic Sparta in_ its 
severity and prohibitions. Every soldier took an oath 
of fidelity: “Thus will 1 do, even if to fail means death. 
1 will endeavor to fulfill the command.” Every conquered 
klan was made a part of his army provided they re- 
nounced their ethnic and linguistic attachments to be- 
come Zulus. He built a large barrack to house hundreds 
of regiments, each regiment numbering two thousand. 
He constructed a large palisade around this city of war- 
riors with guards at its exits. Then he proceeded to train 
“the chosen people of heaven” to worship their bodies 
by strict military discipline. The old men were killed, 
children were taken from their parents for military edu- 
cation. Only men who had distinguished themselves in 
war could marry. Others were celibacious till they had 
committed acts of bravery to warrant responsibility of 
fatherhood. 

With these trained warriors he embarked upon a series 
of militaristic aggressions. He was generally successful. 
After each campaign, he would reward the brave. ‘Those 
who fled in the thick of battle, those who did not return 
with their spears, those who failed to capture the enemy's 
spears, those who threw their spears at the enemy, all 
of them were slain as cowards and regarded as extrane- 
ous elements in Zulu society. And those who wept for 
these cowards had their eyes torn out with bars of hot 
iron; those who pleaded for them to be spared had their 
tongues cut out as a lesson to all. And the brave were 
granted all the booty of war. “Thus was cowardice 
brought to an end among the Zulus and from that time 
the Zulu warriors when they went to war understood 
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_, that they were not the children of their parents, but 
j their Chief. They made up their minds to conquer and 
jie, rather than be killed like dogs at home before the 
wes of women. From that time one Zulu was equal to 
ten of the enemy and could put them to flight.” 

Chake is an impartial biography. Unlike other writ- 
es of legendary heroes, Mr. Mofolo dissociates himself 
fom any particular aspect of Chaka’s life that may 
ontribute to his greatness or littleness. He is a nar- 
rator of events as they were handed down by tradition, 
fom generation to generation. Admittedly, writers like 
iss Gollock and J. A. Rogers approached the subject 
fom a purely historica! point of view. But Mr. Mofolo’s 
pproach is slightly imaginative although the existence 
f Chaka cannot be questioned. He adds certain ex- 
rescences of African culture such as beliefs in magic, 
witch-craft, and superstition, to lend color to a very 
nteresting narrative. Chaka may be Neronic in his at- 
tempts to square off with a thankless world, he may 
follow the pessimism of Schopenhauer, yet to Africans, 
is name will ever remain immortal. 


BEN NNAMDI AZIKIWE 


fue Goan or a New Orper. Baha'i Publishing 
Committee. $.25. 

HE above is the striking title of a pamphlet pub- 

lished by the National Spiritual Assembly of the 
Baha’is of the United States and Canada and giving the 
contents of a letter received by the American followers 
from Shoghi Effendi, the Guardian of the Baha‘’i Move- 
ment, with headquarters at Haifa, Palestine. The writer 

s the grandson of ‘Abdu'l Baha who visited this land 
n 1912. His great grandsire, Baha’wllah, was the 
founder of a cause which is making a serious and sus 
tained effort to abolish all prejudices of race, color, 
class and creed, thereby bringing harmony to a dis- 
tracted world. 

This letter restates prophecies bearing upon world 
conditions by those great spiritual leaders with their 
mystic insight, contains a masterly analysis of world 
conditions and the reasons which have led thereto and 
presents a program of peace and brotherhood which 
combines spiritual ideals with that practical sagacity 
needed in the safe guidance of states. What is the 
ultimate goal? What is being evolved out of the pres- 
ent distress? Why the preparations rushed by all the 
nations for the greatest conflict yet to be chronicled 
which may even efface civilization? This letter contains 
graphic pictures of the present world unrest and shows 
how it grows out of two causes. The first was the 
disruption of the old economic systems due to the bur- 
dens imposed by the world war, further aggravated by 
racial hatreds, religious bigotry, seditions and revolu- 
tions. But the more serious difficulty has been the 
inability of the old and outworn systems to adapt 
themselves to the needs of a fast changing world. It 
seems obvious that human conditions are rapidly get- 


ting beyond human control. 

The youthful writer, although he has never visited 
America, shows a profound knowledge of our constitu- 
tional history. He commends the federal victory over 
the divergent rivalries of thirteen colonies and enters 
an eloquent plea for the realization of an analogy in 


the United States of the world, wherein each nation 
will glad!y sacrifice a portion of its nationalism for the 
sake of universal welfare and protection. So noble a 
structure is in course of evolution. It will eventually 
have the approval of the entire human family. Thus will 
selfishness give way to altruism, cooperation will sup- 
plant competition and appreciation will become a sub- 
stitute for prejudice. The scientific knowledge of man, 
now used in warfare, will be devoted to healing and 
construction and the golden age of brotherhood which 
has already dawned for some, will have universal sway. 
The divine power will rule and the earth, purified by 
suffering, will be refined into a mirror that reflects the 
Kingdom of God. LOUIS G. GREGORY 


JOBS FOR NEGRO PREACHERS 
(Continued from page 143) 
From the West: “If you know of a pastor- 
less church in any state, please write me.” 
And South: “I had a vision to-day that 
I would like to inquire of a good work, BAP- 
TIST CHURCH, of course, that needed a 
good fellow who likes that part of God’s crea- 
tion and would change if a call was extended.” 

Think what the Negro church might be if the 
Negro people were advanced enough to choose 
their pastors meritoriously and if Negro 
preachers were not so hungry as to devour one 
another and their own usefulness in order to 
get a preaching job. It is believable that ou 
scholars, who are also preachers, would be 
pastors in educational centers and that our dis- 
tinguished ministers’ sons and many others 
would have found outlets for their abilities in 
no other vocation than in the ministry of 
preaching. It is worth noticing that some of 
our most acceptable prophet-preachers have 
never served in strategic pastorates but have, 
found placements commensurate with their 
abilities in educational centers—philanthropic, 
state and federal—who continue preaching the 
gospel even though their time is somewhat taken 
up with academic matters. Consequently the 
Negro church has lost some of its brightest 
prospects because of its stupidity in choosing 
pastors and now only a few adventurers will 
prepare for preaching jobs. 

When it is considered that trained men as a 
rule get only the least desirable churches and 
that some leaders oppose them at every turn 
of the road, it is a perpetual encomium to the 
intelligence and spiritual vision of some Chris- 
tians in Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Atlanta, Nashville, and 
elsewhere that they have dared to let a galaxy 
of prepared young men get hold of Negro 
churches there. To these centers we look for 
the reconstruction of the Negro along the lines 
of the kingdom of God. 
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Urban League 
C. W. Washington, executive secretary of the Atlanta 
Urban League, 


in 


Henry Poore, Thomas Anshutz and Henry Brecke ridge 
C. H. Boute, writing in the Philadelphia J» juire, 
says of Jones’ exhibition: 
“A decidedly gifted Negro artist, Henry B. Jones, 
whose pictures on glass, known as vitriographs, «aused 


has resigned in 


order to accept 


something of a sensation when they were shown recenth 


the position of 


at the Warwick Galleries, is now presenting in the sam 


executive secre- 
tary of the Min- 


place a group of his oils, chiefly landscapes and por 


. 7 aits. The *r are the more engaging, offering a 
neapolis - St. traits. The latte € e more engaging, offering a 


they do feminine members of the artist's race, evident) 


Paul Urban 


chosen for their undoubted good looks. They are al 


League. He fol- 
lows Robert J. 
Smalls who has 


painted with subtlety and charm, and in highly agree 


able color combinations. There has been no attempt 


to do else than produce an excellent portrait and in this 


been elected to 
the Kansas City 
Urban League. * * * 
Scholarship 


W. Napoleon Rivers, Jr., whose article, “Toussaint 


Mr. Jones has been highly successful.” 


Edward Lewis, 


formerly of the 
Kansas City 
League, recent- 


in’ French Drama,” was published the 


April Ovrortunrry, has been elected to the Phi Beta 


ly assumed his 


Kappa Society at Cornell University. He is one of three 


duties as direc- 
tor of the Ur- 
ban League of 


graduate students who received this honor “for out 


standing contributions in graduate research towards 


the Doctor of Philosophy Degree.” 


Baltimore. 


Rev. Joseph Myers 


Rev. Joseph Myers, president of the Kansas City 
Urban League of which Robert J. Smalls is executive 


secretary, has rendered signal service in the cause of 
race relations in that city. 


* 


Art 

An exhibition of the work of Miss Olga Hewett, stu- 
dent of fashion illustration at the School of Fine and 
Applied Art, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, is 
being held at the West 135th Street branch of the New 
York Public Library, April 15-30th. The announcement 
from the supervisor of the Department of Illustration 


reads: 


This exhibition has been arranged by us with the hope 


that through it the way may be opened for Miss Hewett 
to make some professional contacts. She is a very 
talented young woman. We feel confident that you will 
find her work artistic and practical. Therefore, we 
enlist your interest and urge you to attend this exhibi- 
tion. 


* 


Henry B. 
man exhibition at the Warwick Galleries in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Jones is not only an artist of distinction but 
a writer of no mean ability. His story, “A Day Off,” 
was published in the April issue of Opportunity. He is 
a Philadelphian by birth and studied at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts under William Chase, W. Napoleon Rivers, Jr. 


Jones, Negro artist, recently held a one- 
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The Negro In the Nation’s Press 


\lways A Pawn 

Calloused as is American public opinion 
flagrant injustice that is so often the Ne- 
woes’ lot, here and there a voice is raised 
fn protest, as the following from Mrs. Wal- 
er Ferguson, special writer in the Scripps 
Howard papers, who in a column titled “A 
VWoman’s Viewpoint,” waxes indignant. 

In a well-known city the Chief of Police, indicted 
violation of the prohibition law, was acquitted, while 
even Negro men accused jointly with him received sen- 
ences of fifteen months each. 

The black citizen in America has only about one- 
alf of one per cent chance to get justice. In virtually 
very instance he is doomed to be tried by a jury of 
shite men. Rarely indeed, if ever, has there been a 
use in which a Negro fighting for his life before the 
yurts could submit his fate to twelve men of his own 
race. Yet all over this country today one hears con- 
sternation expressed because in Honolulu Mrs. Fortescue 


ind Lieutenant Massie must submit their cause to a 


aixed jury. 

For a race that brags constantly about its superiority 
the whites have gone about proving their worth in a 
strange manner. Our treatment of the Negro has been 
one of the most shameful in the annals of our history. 
{nd it is as shameful today as it was before 1860, More 
so because all our justice is tinged with rank hypocrisy. 

Theoretically the Negro is free. He has hypothetical 
He has equal economic opportunity with his 


suffrage. 
us honestly believe 


white brother. Yet how many of 
that these things are so? 

In the sections where, by reason of numerical strength, 
the Negro could be a political force he is cheated openiy 
ut of his rights. The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution has been violated just as flagrantly as the 
Eighteenth, but with far less noise by the patriots and 
moralists. 

The black man is Jim Crowed in the South and ostra- 
cized in the house of God in nearly every part of the 
country. 

But it is in our courts of justice that the ugliest 


chapter of his degradation is written. In his case the 


code is reversed. Whereas the white citizen, according 
to legal ethics, is always assumed to be innocent until 
he is proven guilty, the black one is generally assumed 
to be guilty unless he can prove his innocence. 

Worse still in the great game of municipal police 


ambitions, the Negro is always a pawn. 


The Hope of the Negro 

Arthur C. Parker in The Socialist New 
Leader (New York) scolds the proponents of 
Negro business enterprise in the following 


trenchant language: 
But the Negro has come too late upon the stage of 


competitive big business ever to hope to develop a 
powerful ruling class through the tortuous route of 
capitalistic processes. Even if it were possible for a 
few Negroes to ascend to the higher realm of a ruling 


class via this route it would not helpfully affect the 
status quo of the working masses of the group. Busi- 
ness today is measured in terms of millions and even 
billions of dollars, so that neither Negro nor white 
worker may look for salvation or a greater abundance 
of the essentials of life through helping some few more 
fortunate individuals up into the ruling class. In our 
state of independent society, millionaires mean paupers. 
And in a land of plenteous natural wealth there is no 


excuse for paupers. The wealth only waits for humanly 


fair distribution. 

The hope of the Negro masses primarily, as well as 
the hope of the white workers, is in a new social order 
where work and worth will go hand in hand, where the 
machine, the heritage of modern man, will be collectivels 
owned and democratically managed for the satisfaction 
of human needs and not for the accumulation of private 


profits for a few. 


Back to the Farm 

Should the Negro Return South to the 
Farm? Some Negroes and not a few whites 
think so. Eleanor Kellogg in an article in 
Labor Age, “Somebody’s Got to Farm,” writes 
thus under a heading The Children. 

THE CHILDREN 

The children work! The “general run” of landowners 
are unwilling to let the share-cropper’s boys and giris 
leave the place until the cotton in the fields is all picked. 
The rural school term for the Negro children is four 
months, which means that it takes a child two years 
to make one grade. Seldom does the rural school go 
beyond the sixth grade. The school house is little better 
than the shack. ‘The children sit on long straight benches 
without backs. Often there are no black boards and few 
books. Fifty or more children may be crowded into 
one room with one teacher. A “little learning” is not 
a dangerous but an almost impossible thing under such 
circumstances. 

Vast multitudes of southern sharecroppers are Negro 
They are always called by 
Some 


descendants of the slaves. 
their first names, or “worse names,” and bossed. 
southern landowners are good natured, and as slow and 
lazy as their southern drawl—but at best they are 
patronizing and never respectful to the “niggers” on 
their place. More often these landowners are tyrannical 
or hire “overseers,” who treat the “croppers” as slaves. 
All the planning and thinking connected with farm 
work is done for these slaves—“theirs but to do” and 
sweat. For talking back they get the reputation of 
being bad “niggers” and are usually kicked off the place. 
This year many are being unmercifully pushed off with- 
out any excuse because the landowners, groaning under 
Federal Loan mortgages and low prices, cannot furnish 
them another year. 

The constant oppressors of agricultural labor in 
Alabama, themselves oppressed—oppressors on top of 
oppressors—are all standing on the backs of the farm 
workers. “Somebody's got to farm!” But nobodv 
should have to farm with the weight of the world crush- 


ing him to the earth. 
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STATEMENT OF THE — NERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, BTC., EQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of Sopeenty, Journal of Negro Life, published Monthly 

at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1982. 
State of New York, County of New York :ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Noah D. Thompson, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
Says that he is the Business Manager of the publication 
Opportunity, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, ete., of the aforesaid publication fer the date shown 
in the above caption by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, RE. 
Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 1133 Broadway, N. , e 
Business Noah D. Thompson, 1133 Broadway, 


2. That ‘the owner is not a stock corporation; the official 
organ of a social service organization, the National Urban 
League of which Eugene Kinckle Jones is the Executive 
Secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securitics 
are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, iving — 
names of owners, stockholders, and security oe 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and senate 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any vther fiducciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holdert who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
assocication, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 


so stated by him. 
NOAH D. THOMPSON, 
Business Manager. 
subscribed before me this 11th day of 


MABEL G. DABNEY, 
Notary Public. New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1933) 


Sworn to and 
April, 1932. 
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